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Buzz, buzz, buzz! 
This is the song of the bee. 
Its legs are of yellow, 
And yet a good worker is she. 




























ing a convention in Chicago, are suspected 
of trying to make the bees keep them. Sv 
said the Chicago Daily News on the second 
day of the convention. 






































“I Don’t Know when I have spent 
three days so pleasantly as I did at the con- 
vention at Chicago.” Thigis the sentiment 
expressed by ex-Mayor Eugene Secor, of 
Forest City, Iowa, whose excellent “ per- 
sonal” poem we published last week. 




































The Canadian “ Honey-Producer” for 
December is on our desk. It contains over 
14 pages of the proceedings of the late Con- 
vention at Chicago. It has thus demon- 
strated that it is wide-awake, giving its 
readers the latest news of interest. 




















Wintering Bees was the subject given 
toMr. R. L. Taylor, at the late convention 
inthiscity. It will be found in full on 
pages 776 and 777, and a careful perusal 
vill convince any one that it was confided 
tothe right person. It should be, and we 
have no doubt it will be, read and re-read by 
thousands of our subscribers. 















The Annual Honey Product of North 
America is about one hundred millions of 
pounds, and its value is nearly $15,000,000. 
The annual wax product is about half of a 
nillion pounds, and its value is more than 
$100.000. There are about 300,000 persons 
keeping bees in North America. We make 
this estimate in response to many requests 
forthe most accurate statistics obtainable. 



















Photographs.—We have received the 
following photographs for our Bee-Keepers’ 
Album: Portrait, residence and apiary of 
Mr. J.B. Cady, Medford, Minn. ; residence 
‘dapiary of Mr. T. S. Bull, Valparaiso, 
Ind. ; and honey exhibitof Mrs. J. N. Heater, 
Columbus, Nebr. The Lincoln Journal 
Mates the latter was tastefully arranged, 
triking in appearance, and was admitted to 
te the finest exhibit ever made in the State. 
All bave our thanks for these valuable 














The Bee-Keepers who bave been hold- 


, aay good work. 
only 


Teach the Young Folks.—In a short 
notice of the *‘ Book about Bees,” on page 


659, by the Rev. F. G. Jenyns, we made this 
assertion : 


Itis intended mainly for young people, 
but no one, of whatever age, can peruse its 
pages without being greatly profited. It 
treats of the history, habits and instincts of 
bees, and teaches the fundamental princi- 
ples of modern bee-keeping. 

It is just such a book as should be in the 
hands of the young people of every land, 
from which may be learned those lessons of 
industry, economy and thrift which are so 
essential to the fullest measure of success. 


When the author had read that notice of 


his book, he wrote us concerning it as fol- 
lows: 


You quite enter into the spirit in which 
my book was written. Asthe young of to- 
day are to be our future bee-keepers, I feel 
that it is most important they should begin 
early to know the first principles of bee- 
keeping, and that they should not begin (as 
indeed no one ought) without knowing some- 
thing of the natural history and habits of 
the bee, and the economy of the hive, and 
thus know the why and the therefore of the 
direction for management given in the 
guide books which may afterwards come 
into their hands. 

y book, therefore, is not a“ guide,” but 
simply designed to clear the way for such, 
and incite an interest in the youthful mind. 


This reminds us of the story of a butterfly 
and a bee, who are represented by A. H. 
Baldwin, in Little Folks, as having a conver- 
sation in which the bee carries off the 
honors, by saying, ‘When I die, the work 
that I bave done has not only maintained 
me during my life, but will benefit others 
after my death.” Here is the story : 


On a splendid autumn day, when all the 
flower-beds were ablaze with purple, and 
orange and crimson, and gold, a modest 
brown bee and a gorgeous butterfly found 
themselves together on the same cluster of 
a scariet geranium. 

“ Dear me, how you do slave, neighbor !” 
said the butterfly. “ Here have you been 
working away ever so long on this one 
flower, whilst I have roved over a dozen 
beds in the same time. And then how 
people admire me, and stare at me, and run 
after me !”’ 

“ Yes ; and sometimes catch you,” said the 
bee ; “and kill you.” 

The butterfly was somewhat taken aback ; 
but he was a jaunty fellow, and soon re- 
covered himee'if. 

“ Well, I'm off !” he said. You can stay 
and plot here all day on one stupid flower 
if you choose. Give me constant change.” 

* All that is very fine,” said the bee. * But 
those who gad about so much, seldom do 
Besides, a8 you say, you 
stop a moment on each flower, whereas 
I never leave it till I bave sucked ali the 
honey out of it. So I work, and yet fly about 
all the same.” 

* Yes, yes |" answered the butterfly. “But 
all your toil only causes you to be killed for 
the sake of your honey. I die after an idle 
life, and you after abusy one. But we both 
die so where is the difference ?” 

“We must all die,’’ said the bee; “ but 
there is a great difference. You die, and no 


one regrets or remembers you. But when I 
die. the work that I have done has not only 


maintained me during my life, but will 


benefit others after my death.” 


This book was written for youthful and 


unfolding minds.and should be in the hands 
of such. 
copy of itand the Bez Journat for 1888 
(both by mail post-paid) for $1.75. 


We can supply it for $l acopy. A 





The Odor of Honey pervades the halls 


and rotunda of the Commercial Hotel, while 
the products and all paraphernalia of the 
apiary may be found in the ladies’ ordinary. 
It is there that the Bee-Keepers’ Union Con- 





‘dditions to our desk album. 


vention is in progress.—Chicago Herald. 


Father Langstroth,—The following 
from Mr. Hutchinson will explain itself : 


Enclosed you will find a card from Father 
Langstroth, acknowledging the receipt of 
the money sent him by the North American 
Bee Keepers’ Society. I think its perusal 
will more than repay all who contributed 
their mites towards our dear friend's com- 
fort. His card reads as follows : 

Dayton, O., Nov. 26, 1887. 

DEAR FRIEND HUTCHINSON :—The check 
for $432.20 was received. I hooey thank 
my bee keeping friends for their kind re- 
membrance. That money enables me to 
get a heating stove, which will be a great 
comfort to myself and family. I often cali 
to mind the pleasant talks we had in that 
frout chamber of our hospitable friend 
Newman. Was very sorry to learn that you 
were such a loser by fire. My health never 
was better. Your rina, 


. L. LANGSTROTH. 
It is a pleasure to know that the kind re- 
membrances of his friends “in convention 
assembled,” will contribute to his comfort 
during the coming winter. We often think 
of his visit to the convention and at our 
residence afew years ago, and it seems that 
our friend has not forgotten it either. May 
the future days of “ the grand old man” be 
pleasant and peaceful. All will be glad to 
learn that his health “ never was better.” 





An Illustrated Instruction-Book of 
Bee-Keeping, is the name of a handy 
German pamphlet of over 200 pages, that 
we have recently received. Mr. J. G. Bess- 
ler, of Ludwigsburg, Germany, is its author. 
It is a thorough and complete treatise on 
bee-keeping and the nature of bees. The 
illustrations are exceedingly distinct, and 
the whole mechanical work of the pamphlet 
is a credit to the art of printing. To those 
who read the German language, this work 
will doubtless prove a great aid in handling 
bees properly, and thus return to the bee- 
keeper all the benefits to be derived from 
the right management of bees. 





Home Markets.—The Chicago °Tribune, 
in its report of the convention, says: 


“ Controlling the price of honey,”’ was the 
subject allotted to Mr. M. M. Baldridge, of 
St. Charles, Ills.. and he advocated the 
working up of the home trade by pees Ay 
ee. and that the surplus on y, should 

sent to the large cities, where eee 
houses” controlled by the producers should 
distribute the product at a fair, remunera- 
tive, and uniform price. 


Mr. Baldridge has followed it up with 
more on the same subject in this week’s 
BEE JOURNAL. 





Mr. Eugene Secor’s essay on the sub- 
ject of *‘ Bee-Keeping alone, or with other 
pursuits,”’ will be found on page 774 of this 
issue. When other pursuits are necessary, 
Mr. Secor prefers dairying, gardening, poul- 
try, and the cultivation of small fruits. 

Some stated that it was appropriate to 
unite bee keeping with professional work 
which provided intervals of leisure during 
the five busy months for apicuiture. A 
perusal of Mr. Secor’s essay will repay you. 





France has always been a land of in- 
trigue, and the recent events, which shake 
the present government, bring forward Gen. 
Boulanger, whom they were yer to 
suppress. The sketch by W. H. Gieadell, in 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for Decem- 











ber, gives all needed information of this 
“Coming Man.” 
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QUERIEBS 


With Replies thereto. 





{It is quite useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Ep.] 


— | | >» > >| ~~> —~__>__———__—__==— 


Arranging Hives in the Cellar, 


497.—How should the hives be 
arranged in the cellar to prevent the dead bees 
from clogging the entrances ?7—Lewis, Ohio. 


Raise the hives off the bottom- 
boards.—DADANT & SON. 


Raise the hives 2 inchesfrom the 
bottom-boards or bench.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


I bave had no trouble in that direc- 
tion. Leave a full hive-entrance.— 
H. D. Currine. 


Place the hives in rows so that you 
can pass between them and clear out 
the dead bees about once a month.— 
G. L. TINKER. 


If your hives have loose bottom- 
boards, you can fix them in a minute; 
if tight bottoms, bore a hole in the 
end of the hive 2 or 3 inches above the 
entrance.—J AMES HEDDON. 


Place arim 14% inches wide under 
each hive, or raise them in some man- 
ner from the bottom-board.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


Give plenty of room under the 
frames, and draw out the dead bees 
once ina while by means of a large 
wire bent at right angles atone of its 
ends.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

Unless you can examine the hives 
at stated intervals, and remove the 
dead bees from the entrance, you had 
better remove the bottom-boards 
when placed in the cellar.—J. P. H. 
Brown. 


Give them good food and a good 
cellar. If the temperature varies too 
much, it would be well to have the 
hive raised a little from the bottom- 
board.—A. J. Cook. 


I should judge that many ways 
could be devised, that would be suc- 
cessiul. Any plan that will keep the 
entrance iree, will answer, and it 
cannot require much ingenuity to 
devise such plan.—J. E. Ponp. 


Clean them out once or twice a 
month, witha pice of scrap-iron. Or 
set up the first hive in a row at an 
angle of 45°, and then lean each hive 
against the preceding one at the 


Query 


same ungle, and the entrance will not | 7. 


become clogged.— C. C. MILLER. 


Leave the entrances open, and raise 
the hives above the floor, if they have 
tight bottom-boards; if loose bottom- 
boards are used, you can easily re- 
move the dead bees at regular inter- 
vals.—THE EpIrTor. 





Winter Coverings over the Frames. 


Query 498.—When bees are wintered in 
the cellar, which are best to put over the frames, 
Roney Lousen, quilts, enameled or other cloths ?— 
Cari, Lils. 


I prefer quilts.—J. P. H. Brown. 
A plain board.—W.Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I use enameled cloth very success- 
fully.—H. D. CuTTING. 


I use quilts in connection with saw- 
dust cushions.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


We use a straw mat. Cloth will do, 
if not tight-fitting —DADANT & Son. 

Either are good. I leave on mine 
the same sheets that they had when 
out-doors.—C. C. MILLER. 


Either will do, if the hives are 
well ventilated at the entrance. 
prefer a thick cloth cover in winter, 
when wintering bees on the summer 
stand.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

All of my experimenting up to the 
resent time causes me to believe 
hat the board cover is as good as any- 

thing else, whether out-doors or not, 
—JAMES HEDDON. 


If the cellar is right, it makes little 
difference. I u to think that 
guilts were superior; but upon trial I 
tind that boards are just as good.—A. 
J. CooK. 

Honey-boards will do, with large 
lower ventilation ; but quilts are best, 
or a frame of chaff in cellar wintering, 
allowing free upward ventilation. In 
out-door wintering I prefer the tight 
honey-board (4% inch thick) over the 
frames, and no free upward ventila- 
tion.—G. L. TINKER. 

Ido not know. The whole secret 
consists in giving such ventilation as 
will prevent excess of moisture from 
gathering in the hive, The best is 
that which proves successful with the 
least trouble.—J. E. POND. 


There is but little choice between 
the covers for frames mentioned— 
some prefer one and some another, 
just as humanity does when choosing 
a mate for life —Ta# EpIror. 


Convention Notices. 





t#” The Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Wovudstock, Ontaria, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 10 and 11, 1888. 

W. Couseg, See. 


t@ The next meeting of the Nebraska State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held on Jan. 11, 
18838, at Lincoln, Nebr. 

HENRY PATTERSON, Sec. 


&@” The Southeastern Michigan Bee-keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting in the 
Supervisor's room in the ourt House at Adrian, 
Mich., on ec, 15, 1857. A. M. GANDER, Sec. 


t@” The Hardin County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Cuurt House in Elvora, iowa, 
on the second Saturday in each month, at noon 
(12 o’clock), until further notice. 

J. W. BUCHANAN, See. 


t@” The Susquehanna (County Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at New Milford, Pa..on Jan. 

, 1888. Bub, 8 for discussion: “The Best Way 
to Prevent Swarming,” and “Is it Advisuble to 
Italianize Colunies ?” All bee peerete are cordially 
invited. H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


t@ The next annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at 
Kast Saginaw, Mich.,in the City Council! room, on 
Dec. 7 and 8, isx7. The quarters be at 
the Sherman House, where we have secured re- 
duced rates, at $1.25 per day. 

H. D. CuTrTine, See. 





+e 
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Correspondence, 





This mark © indicates that the apiarist jy 
located near the center of the State named: 
& north of the center; 2 south; OF east. 
+O west; and this 4 northeast: *© northwest. 
southeast; and ? southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 
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Suggestions about the Late Conventign, 


I was very sick before I reached 


I home, and have been confined to bed 


ever since, and the feverl had ve 
materially assisted me in re-holding 
the late convention, time and again. 
I would like to see this Society a 
strong power in the land, and I think 
it could be, with fore-thought and 
management. 


The ventilation during the late re- 
union was an improvement on former 
like occasions, but it could have been 
greater. The windows were weighted, 
and could have been raised to the top 
of the casing, at the bottom, and suffi- 
cient for a draft, but so the sashes 
would not fit in the middle of the 
window ; also lower the upper sash a 
little, not more than half an inch. 
Then there would have been a little 
fresh air coming in continually at the 
middle and top of the window. [If all 
the eight windows had thus been 
arranged, I think there would have 
been no complaint from drafts or foul 
air, if the door had been kept open. 


The men appeared to be much more 
afraid of drafts than the women, 
which is probably owing to their un- 
covered heads. I think that it would 
be better for them to keep on their 
hats as they do at “ Quaker meet- 
ings,” rather than breathe poisonous 
air, At one time during the sessions, 
there was but one window open, aod 
that was let down very low, and the 
door was open. r. came in 
and sat down in the draft between 
the two, and immediately ordered the 
window closed. There was plenty of 
room at either side of this draft, 
where he could have removed bis 
chair. When the veins in my head 
ot so big that I was in danger of 

ing carried out, I anticipated and 
retired to save disturbance ; as | am 
pretty weighty I did not want to im- 
pose upon others’ good nature. 


I have been taught a lesson on foul 
air, that I shall never forget. My 
oldest sister fell unconscious at a con- 
cert, and ina very short time passed 
over “the divide,” cut down in the 
midst of a very useful, active life. 
Those of us who gathered at ber 
funeral, afterward for days ate of pies 
and bread that her own hands had 


STICK TO THE PROGRAMME. 


Yes, every time. I know a lady 
who could not.attend all the time, but 
consulted the pooetezame. and came 
ten miles on a t several times, to 
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pear special subjects discussed, and 
was disappointed every time. 

On a similar occasion, Mr. O. O. 
Poppleton said to me: ‘I'm not 

oing to here this afternoon, as 
“comb honey’ will be under discus- 
sion, and I’m not interested as I work 
for extracted honey, and I’m going to 
attend to some business matters in 
the city.”” If the programme is car- 
ried out, then members can choose 
their time for rest, pleasure, or busi- 
ness, and not be deprived of hearing 
the discussions, for which they have 
spent time and money. 

It would be well for the Society to 
engage a separate room for the exhi- 
bition of supplies, and the more im- 
plements the better. Then let the 
exhibitors give the President notices 
like the following: All those desir- 
ing to hear Mr. describe his 
hive, can have the pleasure to-morrow 
at 10 a.m.,in Room No.2. At 5 p.m. 
Mr. will describe, and tell how 
to use his bee-smoker. 


In the old days of lighting with 
candles, there was in use extinguish- 
ers to put out the light. If some of 
our inventors would turn their atten- 
tion in this direction, they might get 
up an extinguisher to put out “lights” 
when they have shed “their rays” 
long enough. The A BC class are 
generally not satisfied for their outlay, 
and they might organize in the *‘ bee- 
keepers’ supply room,” and choose 
some of the glib talkers to instruct 
them. 

Peoria,© Ils. 








[The points made by Mrs. Harrison 
are all important and strictly correct. 
There is nothing more important than 
good ventilation. When we were 
present no fault could be found with 
the ventilation. 


As to following the programme in 
any convention, we fully agree with 
Mrs. Harrison. It should be strictly 
followed. If there is any time to 
spare, it should be occupied with new 
business or discussions, and not by 
transposing the order of the pro- 
gramme. The latter causes confusion, 
disappointment, and often disgust. 
When the programme is strictly fol- 
lowed, there is no chance for any one 
to find fault, and no one can then be 
disappointed.—Ep.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Selling Honey on Commission. 


M. M. BALDRIDGE. 








Since the Chicago bee-meeting I 
have received the following from a 
Chicago commission house : 


‘Have you any honey at present ? 
We get from 20 to 22 cents per pound 
for the best. It is not so plenty as 
sual this season. When it is scarce 
and high, it tastes better. If you 








have none to ship now, please keep 
our address for next season.” 


Of course honey “tastes better” 
when it is “ scarce and high !” that is, 
if reasonably high and scarce; and 
honey-producers have the power to 
secure both of these conditions when- 
ever they choose to exercise it. Mr. 
A. I. Root stated at the Chicago con- 
vention, that he did not see that the 
present prices for honey materially 
lessened the demand, and this seemed 
to be a new revelation to him. For 
several years past Mr. Root and many 
others have advocated low prices for 
honey, honestly believing that this 
would educate the ple to use it 
freely, and thereby increase the de- 
mand. But this was contrary to my 
experience, and I think I have had 
about as much as any one. 


Itappears from the above that the 
‘best’? comb honey will now bring 
from ‘* 20 to 22 cents per pound” at 
wholesale. That, so it seems to me, 
is about as high a priceas choice comb 
honey, in small sections. should ever 
bring at wholesale. The retailer, 
however, cannot afford to put his 
cash into such honey and sell the same 
to his customers for less than 25 cents 
per pound. But how much better it 
would be for him to keep his money 
out of it, and sell the same on com- 
mission, and pay for it when sold. 
Even 10 per cent. commission on the 
retail = would pay him a better 
profit than to buy it outright at 20 or 
22 cents per pound. Reader, please 
ask him and see what he says about 
it, and then report. 

St. Charles,3 Ills. 


For tne American Bee Journal. 


The Pan-Handle, W.Va., Convention, 


The Pan-Handle Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation met on Oct. 26, 1887, at 
Wheeling, W. Va. The convention 
was called to order at 10 a.m. by the 
President, Henry Lewedag. The 
Secretary called the roll, and then 
read the minutes of the previous 
meeting, which were adopted. 


On motion, it was decided to em-| 
ploy a_ stenographer to report the | 
proceedings of the convention. After | 
further routine business was trans- | 
acted, the convention adjourned un-| 
til 1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order | 
at 1:30 p.m., and the President then | 
delivered his annual address, giving a| 
short history of the Association, and 
saying he hoped that all the members 
would work for its success. 


The election of officers for the en- 
suing year was then held.and resulted 
as follows: President, Henry Lewe- | 
dag ; Vice-President, L. C. Seabright; 
Secretary, W. L. Kinsey; and Treas- 
urer, August Goetze. On motion the 
President was authorized to appoint 
a Vice-President from each county 
represented. as follows: D. N. Mil- 
ner, for Jefferson county, O.: H. J. 
Shriver, Preston county, W. Va.;| 
Philip Tisher, Monroe county, O. ;! 

















_ x . A. Buchanan, Brooke county, 
° a. 

The question, ‘‘ How do you know 
when a queen is fertilized ?”’ was dis- 
cussed at some length, many good 
points being brought out, after which 
the convention adjourned until 7:30 
p.m., when an evening session was 
held. The questions considered were, 
‘Is it profitable to double up colonies 
in the spring ?” and ‘** When and how 
do you prepare colonies for winter ?” 
After much discussion the convention 
adjourned until 9 a.m. the next day. 


SECOND DAY. 


The convention was called to order 
at 9a.m., and after the usual opening 
business was completed the following 
named ladies were made honorary 
members: Miss Bessie B. Baron, 
Miss Bird Wickham, Mrs. Margaret 
Seabright, Miss Gertrude A. Sea- 
bright and Miss Esther A. Seabright, 
Mrs. Mary E. Deary. Miss G. E. 
Edwards, Mrs. E. Z. White, and Mrs. 
W.S. Taggart. 

The following were admitted as 
regular members: Chas. C. Schword, 
J. W. Weiler, Wm. J.McHugh,Lindly 
Bracken. 

The questions, ‘How many bees 
should a colony have to winter well ?” 
and ‘‘ Is careful breeding necessary ?” 
were then discussed in a very inter- 
esting manner. 

The convention then adjourned un- 
til 1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order 
at 1:30 p.m. The question, * Does it 
pay farmers to keep bees ?’’ was then 
considered, Mr. Taggart arguing that 
a good, pennies farmer would find it 
oe e to study bee-culture, and 

eep some colonies of bees. 


Mr. Seabright differed from Mr. 
Taggart’s views very connomts and 
argued that it was not practical ; that 
farmers did not know, and would not 
learn, how to handle bees; that they 
hived them in old boxes, and that a 
lack of proper care in other ways 
made the bees produce a poor quality 
of honey, which was put on the mar- 
ket at a low price, and thus injuring 
the trade of the regular bee-keepers. 


Mr. Weiler said that he had ex - 
ence both as a farmer and a - 
keeper, and he knew that a farmer 
could produce good honey, and make 
more money (considering the amount 
invested) than he could in almost any 
other branch of agriculture. He found 
the bees to be of considerable use 
about the farm, aside from their 
honey-gathering qualities. 


Mr. Wendelkohn said that he had 
commenced keeping bees in 1836. and 
in the spring of 1839 his bees had an 
attack of foul brood, but by careful 
treatment, and using sulphuric acid, 
he had been enabled to save all his 
colonies. 

The number of colonies represented 
at this meeting were 459. 


The convention then adjourned to 
meet in Wheeling, W. Va., on the 
third Wednesday and Thursday of 


October, 1888. 
W. L. Krnsey, Sec, 
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For the American Bee Journa. 


North American Beé-Keepers Society. 


THE THIRD DAY. 
MORNING SESSION. 


President Miller called the conven- 
tion to order at 9 a.m., and W. Z. 
Hutchinson, of Flint, Mich., gave a 
short address upon 


The Production of Comb Honey, 


the main ideas being in substance as 
follows : 

To produce comb honey we must 
have populous colonies at the begin- 
ning of the honey harvest, and to 
secure these, breeding must go on 
rapidly and uninterruptedly for two 
months previous to the honey barvest. 
Aside from in abundance, 
warmth is the one great requisite for 
breeding. The heat from a colony of 
bees is sufficient; the difficulty is, 
that it is lost by radiation. To pre- 
vent this loss, pack the colonies when 
taken from the cellar; and allow the 

king to remain until time for put- 
ing on the re 
resident Miller—How would you 
pack the bees ? 

W. Z. Hutchinson—I would sur- 
round each hive with a box of cheap 
lumber. I use the shade-boards, 
tacking them together, and using a 
shade-board for a roof. I prefer saw- 
dust for packing, as the litter result- 
ing from its use is a benefit. I would 
use supers only one tier of sections 
high. filling them with foundation. 

. N. tsinger—Would you use 
separators ? 
- Z. Hutchinson—No, sir. 

N.N. Betsinger—Do you not think 
that straighter combs can be secured 
by using separators ? 

W. Z. Hutchinson—I do; but I can 
secure combs that are straight enough 
without them. 

N.N. Betsinger—But to secure the 
very finest honey, do you not think 
their use is necessary ? 

James Heddon—Who has a finer 
lot of honey in Mr. Burnett’s store 
than Mr. Hutchinson? No one. 
What dealer in this city has more or 
finer honey than Mr. Burnett? Not 
one. To what city is more honey 
sent than to Chicago ? 

W. Z. Hutchinson—This whole 

ound of comb-honey production has 

en so well covered in previous.dis- 
cussions that I feel it a waste of time 
to discuss it further. 

The convention next listened to an 
address by James Heddon, of Dow- 
agiac, Mich., upon 


Bee Hives and Fixtures. 


Mr. Heddon said: As an opening 
to my remarks, I think Ican do no 
better than to repeat the little lecture 
that Mr. R. C. Otis recited when he 
came to my house years ago, and sold 
me a right to use the Langstroth hive. 
He began something like this : ‘* When 
bees swarm, they look for a shelter, 
some place to get into out of the sun 
and storm; anail-keg or a box, or 
even a hollow-tree suits them just as 
well as the most elaborate hive in 
existence; and they thrive just as 





well, and the nail-keg meets every 
requirement until it is full, and the 
bee-keeper wishes to get his share of 
honey, then the nail-kegis not just 
the thing; then we need a hive so 
constructed that the bee-keeper can 
et his honey with the least trouble.” 
ow I think this an excellent speech, 
and just as true now as then. In 
making hives the great trouble is, 
that bee-keepers are trying to make 
hives that suit the bees instead of 
themselves. This subject is a vast 
one, and I scarcely know where to 
begin, what to say, nor, po, 
where to leave off. I think I had 
better resolve myself into a question- 
box, and let you ask questions. 
President Miller—Would it not be 
well for you to explain the Heddon 
hive and its workin 

James Heddon—If the convention 
so desires, [Yes, from several.—Sec. | 


Dr. A. B. Mason now brought for- 
ward a Heddon hive, and placed it 
upon the table, and Mr. Heddon pro- 
ceeded to briefly explain its merits. 

James Heddon—The frames com- 
peotely filleach section of the hive; 

y reversion the bees fill them solidly 
full of comb, and being held in place 
by thumb-screws, nearly all of the 
bees may be shaken from the hive. 

A. I. Root—Would it not be better 
if the thumb-screws were made of 
metal ? 

James Heddon—No, because the 
would cost so much that you woul 
make them too small,then the threads 
would not hold in the wood, and it 
would be slow work turning them out 
andin. The wooden screws should 
not be made too large, and should be 
boiled in tallow; they will then hold 
sufficiently strong, and will never 
swell enough so that they cannot be 
turned. 

President Miller—I bave publicly 

iven Mr. Heddon credit for his 

reak-joint honey-board. Am I wrong? 
Did any of you use it before Mr. Hed- 
don did? [No one re aga nwa 

President Miller—How many have 

used the metal queen-excluding 
honey-board, and think its use a 
ye a (Three members arose. 
—Sec. 
President Miller—How many have 
used them, and think they secure as 
much honey as when they are dis- 
aT with? [Twenty-five voted.— 
ec. 


N.N. Betsinger—What is the ad- 
vantage of the break-joint principle ? 

James Heddon—It prevents the 
building of brace combs. The bear- 
ings of my hives are only 3 of an inch, 
and by putting them together with a 
sliding cornerwise movement, but 
few bees are killed. With the beveled 
edge this is impossible. 

A. I. Root—How about the propo- 
lis? Would not this cause trouble in 
making this sliding movement ? 

Miss Dema Bennett—I would like 
to ask Mr. Heddon if there is no 
trouble from water coming in through 
these square joints. have had 
trouble 7 the water coming in and 
wetting the cushions. 

James Heddon—These two ques- 
tions answer each other. If there is 
so much propolis thrust into the joints 





—$—___ 


that it causes trouble in manipulatio, 
how is the water to getin? I neve 
use cushions or quilts inside the hive 
during the propolis season, the 

= oo 88 ow all ays a4 the hive 
and all cracks are stop TOpolis, 
so that no wind or water caters. = 

N.N., Betsinger—Does Mr. Heddon 
wish us to understand that his hive jg 
the first one with a double brood. 
chamber ? 

James Heddon—It is the first one 
with a horizontally-divisible brood. 
chamber. 

N. N. Betsinger—I have used hives 
— ago embracing the same prin. 
ciples. 

James Heddon—Will Mr. Betsinger 
please point out to us where he has 
written about this hive ? 

N. N. Betsinger—I did not write 
about it. No one offered to pay me 
—- to describe it, and I could not 
afford to write for nothing. So far as 
the shaking out is concerned,1 can 
shake the bees from a Langstroth 
hive as quickly as they can be shaken 
from a Heddon hive. Simply drive 
them down with smoke, and then 
shake them out. Langstroth frames, 
either broad or wide frames, have 
projections to handle them by. 

As areply Mr. Heddon simply held 
up one of his frames by the edges of 
the side-bars. 


Mr. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, 
Iowa, at this time read an essay, 
entitled, 


Bee-Keeping Alone, or with Other 
Pursuits? 


In the choice of a vocation there 
are certain questions which rightfully 
claim the consideration of every man 
or woman. The instinct of selt-pres- 
ervation implanted within us, nat- 
urally makes the leading one,whetber 
most important or not, this: Will it 
command sufficient returns in dollars 
and cents to afford a comfortable sup- 

rt for self andfamily ? Another is, 
is it congenial? In a country where 
every one may choose bis occupation, 
free from the degrading curse of caste, 
no one should follow a pursuit that is 
not in harmony with his inborn pre- 
dilections. 

Another question is, or ought to be, 
will it properly cultivate the intellect- 
ual and moral nature, so that the 
worker will develop and grow in all 
his faculties, while striving to earn 4 
comfortable subsistence. ‘** It is not 
all of life to live,” according to the 
common acceptation of the term. 

Now, unless these questions can all 
be answered in the affirmative, there 
is sommethigg. lacking in the employ 
ment, or in the make-up of the perso. 

As to bee-keeping, there can hardly 
be a question as to its intellectual and 
moral tendency. For proof, I bavé 
only to cite the shining examples, 
both living and dead, who are, 
have been engaged in the pursuit. 
Who ever heard of a bee-master being 
charged with a crime ? 

It will be congenial to those fitted bj 
nature to follow it, just as a natura 
mechanic feels at home with the tools 
with which he cheerfully earns 4 
living. There is no use in sayllf 
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that every man will make a success- 
ful bee-keeper, any more than it is to 
say, every man is by nature an artist, 
and evéry woman a musician. Unless 
a@ person possesses certain natural 
qualifications, or can acquire them by 
cultivation, he would very likel 
make a failure of bee-keeping. 
Among the necessary qualifications 
are, perseverance,industry, continuity 
of purpose, love of home more than 
of riches, a talent for looking after 
details, promptness, and at least 
tolerable health. If he possesses all 
these coupled with a love for natural 
history and botany, and is as enthu- 
siastic and untiring as most.one-idea 
men are, he may conclude to make 
boo a life business—provided 
always he has, or can obtain, a favor- 
able location. It would be folly fora 
person to expect the fullest success as 
a honey-producer on a bleak Dakota 
prairie, under the present state of the 
art. Talk as we please of the desira- 
pao or practicability of raising arti- 
ficial pasture for bees, it has not yet 
been successfully and economically 
done. 

Therefore, in my judgment, unless 
in addition to all the required quali- 
fications, there is the natural honey- 
flora in abundance, it will be wise to 
couple bee-keeping with some other 
pursuit. If the locality is favorable, 
and the establishment of out-apiaries 
is practicable, the business may be 
made fairly remunerative. Asa rule, 
however, 1 believe that bees should 
form a part of the surroundings of 
every ideal rural home; not only be- 
cause it adds to the beauty of the 
landscape picture, but because, in the 
economy of nature, bees are necessary 
to the perfect fertilization and fructi- 
fication of the vegetable kingdom, 
and that object can best be attained 
by the proper distribution of the 
means to accomplish the end sought. 


If bee-keeping were in the hands of 
specialists only, it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that some localities would 
be overstocked, while others would 
be destitute of bees. Why does every 
cottager persist in keeping his pig, 
instead of leaving the matter of pork- 
raising to the specialist ? Because the 
pig is a scavenger, utilizing many 
little scraps that would otherwise go 
to waste. Bees are gleaners, also, 
bringing many a golden drop from 


the waste-places of our imperfect 


agriculture. 


I believe in specialists to this ex- 
tent: Every person ought to know 
how to do some one thing thoroughly, 
and if his capacity is limited to the 
acquisition of the knowledge neces- 
sary to master that, he ought to stick 
toit. But the man who only knows 
one thing is a one-idea man. His 
capacity for enjoyment in this world 
is also limited. His horizon is the 
narrow bound of a single thought, 
when just beyond lie the limitless 
fields of culture awaiting the polished 
plowshares of investigation and pro- 
gress. It broadens and develops a 
man to know more than one thing, 
and it seems to me to be reflecting on 
the intelligence of our race to think 


that man is not capable of mastering 


more than one branch of learning. 








I see no better reason why bee- 
keeping should be confined to special- 
ists than hog-raising. All who have 

iven the subject thought, know the 
atter industry can only be enlarged 
to certain limits. The massing to- 


y|gether of large numbers of either 


animals or men,soon develops disease 
and death—nature’s remedy for re- 
storing the proper equilibrium of life. 
Who shall say that foul brood is not 
Nature’s punishment for overstocking 
and a gentle hint to more widely dis- 
tribute the bees which she intended 
to act as marriage priests to all the 
plants in her flowery kingdom? In 
my judgment 100 colonies in one yard 
comes very near the limit of profitable 
increase. 

If then, itis not desirable to con- 
fine the production of honey to spec- 
ialists; and if, when one’s immediate 
locality is sufficiently stocked; and he 
does not care to establish out-apiaries 
enough to occupy his whole time, or 
to afford him an ample income, what 
occupation will best fit bee-keeping ? 
If only a_few colonies are kept it 
makes but little difference, if the per- 
son is at home in the morning or 
evening. It need not consume more 
than five minutes per colony each 
day to properly look afterthem. Ifa 
larger number are kept, the employ- 
ment should be such as would give 
work when not required in the apiary. 
I see no reason why dairying, or 
stock-raising, or both combined, will 
not bein perfect harmony with bee- 
keeping. This branch of farming 
employs one at home, keeps him busy 
in winter, oocupies his time chiefly in 
the morning and evening, and gives 
ample scope to his ability and capital. 
The increase of bee-pasturage will 
also increase his available food for 
stock, and vice versa. 


If near a good town, the raising of 
fruits (if we except strawberries, 
which ripen at the wrong time in the 
North, and yield no nectar),is well 
adapted to go with bee-keeping. 
Raspberries, blackberries and goose- 
berries are especially good honey- 
plants, and neither ripen with us till 
the swarming season is about over. 
Apples, plums, and such other tree 
fruits as can be successfully grown 
are excellent honey-producers. Our 
season’s success in the apiary often 
hinges on the impetus given to the 
bees by the abundance of bloom on 
these fruits. The keeping of poultry 
in connection with bees has already 
been mentioned, and no doubt could 
be successfully managed. 


It appears to me that with any of 
the professions, if we except physi- 
cians in active practice, bee-keeping 
could be carried on simultaneously. 
Ministers, lawyers and teachers need 
some recreation in the open air, to 
counteract the bad effects arising 
from sedentary habits, and where 
these are located in rural districts, 
what reason is there why they may 
not combine pleasure and profitina 
well-managed apiary ? Croquet, lawn 
tennis and base ball might be neg- 
lected by the ardent student of bee- 
culture, but perhaps the country 
would survive. The habits of study 
of professional men are a guaranty 





that they would master the science of 
bee-keeping, and therefore be likely 
tosucceed. We note with pleasure 
that some of the brightest lights in 
apiculture have been clergymen. 
They have done as much to advance 
the art as any other class of men, not 
excepting specialists. Some of the 
best bee-keepers of to-day are minis- 
ters, lawyers, doctors and teachers. 

But why multiply examples to 
prove the harmony existing between 
the various rural pursuits ? After all, 
it depends ures he man, whether he 
shall devote himself to this or that, 
whether he shall combine two or 
more, or whether he shall, in sleepful 
inactivity, allow all the grand oppor- 
tunities for culture and profit to pass 
by unobserved or wahboted. 

EUGENE SECOR. 





After the reading of the essay the 
discussion was as follows ; 

James Heddon—What other busi- 
ness has Mr. Secor ? 

Eugene Secor—l1 am a real estate 
agent. 

James Heddon—The reason I asked 
is, because he is a favorite t of 
mine, and I fee} an interest in him. 
He speaks of mental culture; how ac- 
quaintance with different pursuits 
broadens one’s ideas, and he is cor- 
rect; but it does not necessarily fol- 
low that, to secure breadth of culture, 
aman must follow different pursuits 
forthe sake of making money; he 
may follow one pursuit for a living, 
and others simply for recreation. 

A. I. Root—In poor seasons, like 
the past, it seems to me that some- 
thing besides bees would be an ad- 
vantage; don’t have all the eggs in 
one basket. 

H. R. Boardman—The best thing I 
ever found to go with bee-keeping is 
bee- keeping. 

A. J. Cook—Some of our best bee- 
keepers conduct other business. We 
need bees all over the country, and I 
think it wrong to discourage small 
bee-keepers. 

James Heddon—Mr. Root spoke of 
the foolishness of ‘Te all the 
eggs in one basket.”” Lam what might 
be called a specialist. Now let me 
tell what the past poor season did for 
me. I had 20,000 pounds of honey on 
my hands that I had kept over, and 
prices went up, and up, and it en- 
abled me to clean it all out ata good 
price. Then again, if we lose money 
by “having all our eggsin one bas- 
ket”? in a poor season, how about the 
greater profits during the good sea- 
sons ? Taking one year with another, 
the advantages. are all with specialty. 

N.N. Betsinger—We can never de- 
velop when our attention is called 
away by side-issues ; as we attempt to 
rise in one kind of business, the other 
pulls us down. 

Prof. Cook—I think we should try 
to so manage that the labor with our 
bees will be least during the busiest 
time of farm work, and vice versa. 

James Heddon—That is the very 
thing that myself and students have 
given the most thought and study— 
how to secure the most honey with 
the least labor; how to have hives, 
fixtures, honey-house, grounds, etc.., 
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80 arranged that we can “cut cor- 


President Miller asked how many 
resent were bee keeping specialists. 
n response, 25 stood up. 

The convention then adjourned 

until 1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSON. 


The convention was called to order 
by President Miller at 1:30 p. m. 


A vote of thanks was extended to 
the proprietor of the Cammercial 
Hotel, for his uniform courtesy, good 
attendance, reduced rates, and for the 
free use of a room for holding the 
convention. 

The President, Dr Miller, then said 
—I hereby appoint as the additional 
member of the committee to secure 

overnment statistics, Thomas G. 

ewman, Chicago, Ills. I did not 
want to appoint him because of his 

osition as editor; also on account of 

is health; but the interests of the 
bee-keeping fraternity must be con- 
sidered first. 


Mr. R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer, Mich., 
then read an essay upon, 


Wintering Bees in the Northern 
States. 


The only thing necessary to bees in 
order to secure their perfect winter- 
ing, can be expressed in one word— 
comfort. ‘Ina climate warmer than 
that which reigns during winter in 
our Northern States, much depend- 
ence can be placed upon frequent 
flight to secure that happy condition, 
but in this latitude such flights can 
no longer be safely relied upon to 
furnish immunity from the causes of 
uneasiness and disease. 


The catalogue of things liable to 
produce discomfort among the bees 
might be almost indefinitely extended, 
but after oe everything that 
seems to me of little importance, I 
find it is contracted to six items, viz : 
1. Untimely manipulation. 2. Mois- 
ture. 3. Improper ventilation. 4. 
Improper temperature. 5. Scattered 
or scant stores. 6. Improper food. I 
shalltouch upon these points in the 
order of their arrangement, not in 
the order of their importance: 


1. Itis evident that any manipula- 
tion after the season when the bees 
begin to assume the semi-torpid state, 
tends to dissipate that disposition,and 
is also liable to leave crevices between 
the hive and its cover, which, made 
earlier in the season, would be closed 
by the bees, but being left open, will 
often cause an injurious circulation 
of air through the hive. 


2. When moisture invades the clus- 
ter in such amounts that the bees are 
unable to expel it by their natural 
warmth, they are compelled to arouse 
themselves from their slumbers and 
to attempt to rid themselves of the 
* moisture by gathering it into their 
stomachs. Besides other evident 
evils resulting, the bees will gather 
with the water more or less of the 
impurities which will go to help load 
their intestines; and no doubt the 
excessive amount of moisture taken 
up will have a greater or less ten- 
dency to impair digestion. 





8. As to ventilation, I fear that too 
much rather than too little; ¢. e.,1 fear 
a draught much more than the want 
of any change of air at all. A cold 
draught causes discomfort to most 
kinds of animate nature, but I have 
seen no indication that for breathing 
purposes the bees get too little change 
of air by any of the ordinary methods 
of wintering. Out-of-doorsI givea 
full hive-entrance; in-doors I remove 
the bottom-board entirely, not for 
ventilation proper, but that the bees 
may the more readily expel moisture. 


4. On account of the facts which I 
shall mention below, I do not attach 
a great importance to a nice adjust- 
ment of temperature. An improper 
temperature is to be dreaded, chiefly 
on account of the increased consump- 
tion of stores thereby induced, and 
the consequent increased accumula- 
tion of fecal matter in case the stores 
are impure. For these reasons, viz: 
the saving of stores and the lessened 
risk of disease, I hold that it pays in 
this climate to winter bees in the 
cellar. I cannot find anf/grounds for 
choice between 85° Fahr., and any of 
the intervening points up to 50°. I 
do not find a high temperature an an- 
tidote to poor stores. 


5. Scant stores cause the _ bees 
anxiety, and scattered stores, activity; 
and the two together make place for 
all the other untoward consequences 
that I have mentioned. But we all 
agree here. 


All the above-mentioned conditions 
cause discomfort in the way and for 
the reasons intimated, and I mention 
them not because I think them ordi- 
narily fatal, or even in themselves 
greatly injurious, but because they 
cause undue exertion and consump- 
tion of food with a result more or less 
detrimental, owing to the quality of 
the food. If successful wintering 
turned on any or all of these, the 
problem would have been solved long 
ago. There is no such uncertaint 
attached to the securing of the condi- 
tions desired in these things. as to 
make their operation long a matter of 
doubt. 

No, brethren, the thing that causes 
uncertainty in resuJts,is the uncer- 
tainty existing as to the quality of 
the winter stores, which brings me to 
the sixth and last item to con- 
sidered : . 


From my experience of ten years 
with an apiary ranging in numbers 
from 2 colonies at the beginning to 
500 colonies now, I am forced to the 
conclusion that the great cause of our 
wintering troubles is a poor quality of 
stores. Some apiaries are, no doubt, 
placed where the natural stores ob- 
tained are always of a quality to be 
relied upon, but mine, I have no 
doubt, are not thus fortunate. The 
reasons for my conclusion, that im- 
proper food is the prime cause of our 
winter losses, I draw from the follow- 
ing facts, which are within my own 
experience and knowledge : 

In the autumn of 1879 I had 15 colo- 
nies, and as that wasa year of great 
scarcity I fed each colony largely of 
sugar syrup, and wintered them on 
the summer stands. In the spring a 





pint cup would have held all the deaq 
from all the colonies. 

Having purchased a few colonies in 
the spring of 1880, I began the disas. 
trous winter of 1880-81 with 60 colo- 
nies; to 30 of these I fed a limited 
amount of sugar syrup, and of these 
16 survived; of the 30. colonies not 
fed, 3 survived. 

For the present I pass over the next 
three winters, to the still more digs. 
astrous winter of 1884-85, only saying 
that during the fall of 1883, as an ex- 
periment, I supplied a few colonies 
with sugar stores, and those thus 
prepared wintered so much better 
than those having! honey stores, that 
in the autumn of 18841 gave all my 
200 colonies empty combs, and fed 
them syrup. he result was, that 
while all the other bees with but few 
exceptions in that part of Michigan 
perished, there was not a colony of 
mine in a normal condition, but so far 
as I could judge, wintered perfectly. 
These bees were wintered in a cellar. 


During the following winter my loss 
was about 12 per cent. of bees. man- 
aged in every way precisely the same, 
except that their stores were partly 
honey and partly syrup, and this 
though the winter was much more 
favorable for the successful wintering 
of bees. 

During the next winter, that of 
1886-87, | had in two cellars at home 
nearly 400 colonies. Of these about 
two-thirds Lad honey stores exclu- 
sively, but the other third being in 
single sections of the new Heddon 
hive, were almost destitute of honey, 
and consequently were supplied with 
stores of sugar syrup. Each kind was 
divided between the two cellars. The 
temperature of one cellar was kept at 
50° Fahr., almost without variation, 
while that of the other varied from 
85° to 45°, but this difference in the 
temperature seemed to have little 
effect on the condition of the bees—if 
there was any difference it was in 
favor of the lower temperature. 

But what a marked difference was 
there in each cellar, between the colo- 
nies with sugar stores and those with 
natural stores! Of the former the 
bees were the picture of comfort and 
contentment, quiet, closely clustered, 
not easily disturbed, not a diarrhetic 
sign, and only now and then a dead 
bee dropping out of the cluster. Of 
the latter the bees were uneasy, not 
closely clustered, easily disturbed, 
dying by the thousand, and many of 
the hives bearing the unmistakable 
signs of disease, and, as I have said, 
if there was any difference, those in 
the cellar with the rather high, even 
temperature suffered the more. 


One fact more: During the three 
winters from 1881 to 1884, which I 
have mentioned above, I wintered my 
bees in the same cellar on natural 
stores, under precisely the same ex- 
ternal conditions, so far as it was 
possible for me to judge; yet the first 
winter they wintered perfectly, while 
the other two winters they wintered 
illy, and with considerable loss. 
cannot account for this, unless there 
was a difference in the stores 

Outside of my own experience there 
is one thing Ido not fail to remem- 
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per, and that is, that there is little 
agreement, and apparently little pros- 
pect of agreement, among bee-keep- 
ers, aS to the necessity or the methods 
of securing ventilation, a high tem- 
rature, a dry atmosphere, late 
“— rearing, or even as to the neces- 
sity of cellar wintering; but they are 
jn practical accord in affirming the 
necessity of supplying bees for winter 
with stores of a good quality. This is 
a significant fact. Stick a pin here, 
and bend a hook on the point of it. 

And again, why is it that bees in 
the cellar suffer most severely durin 
winters when they suffer most out-of- 
doors ? 

Without stating my deductions at 
length, let me only say in conclusion 
that I have found among my own 
bees, that colonies with plenty of 
good stores, known to besuch, always 
winter well, while those with stores 
of adoubtful character winter more 
or less disastrously. 


Iam satisfied that I cannot winter 
acolony well on stores that are de- 
cidedly poor in quality, by any method 
with which I am acquainted. Who 
can inform me how todo it? I am 
confident that I can winter any fair 
colony well, on stores which are cer- 
tainly good, by any of the approved 
methods. Who doubts his ability to 
do the same ? 

Of course it is not to be denied that 
alow temperature, moisture, etc., 
seriously aggravate the ill effects of 
poor stores, but I seriously question 
whether, unless present in an extra- 
ordinary degree, they would seriously 
affect the welfare of a colony well 
supplied with pure stores. 

R. L. TAYLOR. 





After the reading of the foregoing 
essay it was discussed as follows: 


N. N. Betsinger—If sugar is better 
for bees, why is it not better for 
human beings ? 

Jas. Heddon—Because bees gather 
honey is no reason why it is the best 
winter food for them. Hone con- | 
tains nitrogenous matter, and is well 
adapted to brood-rearing and supply- 
ing the waste of muscular tissue ; but | 
for this same reason it is not so suit- | 
able for a winter food. 


N. N. Betsinger—I agree with Mr. | 
Heddon, that sugar is a better winter 
food for bees than is honey; but the 
public does not understand the reason 
Why. ltreasons that if sugar is bet- 
ter for bees, it is better for human 
beings. Even though sugar is better, 
the public ought not to be told of it, 
because they draw a wrong inference. 


N. W. McLain—We ought not to| 
pay so much attention to what the 
ublic thinks, but rather to what is 
st for the bees. We all know that 
bees are not natives of a northern 
climate, and when we bring them here 
we may be obliged to make changes 
intheir food ; and to say all this must 
beexplained to the public is foolish ; 
that is our business. 








_Mr. McLain then gave an interest- 
ig account of his practical accom- 
plishments and experiments in scien- 
lific bee-keeping during the past year, 








referring to the interest displayed by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture in the valuable and rapidly 
increasing industry of bee-keeping 
and the honey product. 


The essay of Mr. D. A. Jones, Bee- 


ton, Ont., is as follows, and is on 


Establishing Out Apiaries. 
This is the question that has been 


assigned me by the Secretary, and it 
is one which is receiving considerable 
attention ae now, a8 many engaged 
in appicu 

colonies until they have, frequently, 
more than they can afford to keep in 
one apiary. 
what should they do? 
sell them off, or start “‘ out apiaries ?” 


ture are increasing their 


hen the questions arise, 
Should they 


There are some localities where 500 


colonies might be kept with success, 
and there are others where 100 would 
overstock them. 
to 200 colonies as many as is profitable 
to keep in the average apiary. 
tablishing out apiaries 50 colonies | 
would make a start, but I would | 
recommend 100, as no more trouble | 
need be taken to manipulate them. 
These would contain 200 colonies in 
the fall,which might be divided again ; 
thus your apiaries, if you double your 
colonies, would double every year. 
But counting mishaps, 
losses, perhaps we might more rea- 
sonably expect to double our colonies 
every two years. 
depends largely upon the practice of 
the apiarist. 
each out apiary during the season, 


I consider from 100 


In es- 


sales and 


This, of course. 
One man is required at 


which, in this country, varies from 
four to five months. 

From my home apiary, I located one 
about 144 miles to the northwest; the 
next about four miles to the north- 
east; next, seven miles to the north- 
east; then one five miles north, one 
six miles northwest, and one ten miles 
northwest, with sometimes smaller 
ones between. From personal experi- 
ence I am satisfied that in good locali- 
ties from two to three miles apart is 
far enough to havethem. I have had 
as good results from the closest api- 
aries, as from those furthest apart, 
and that. too, when there were over 
200 colonies in each. 


If the locality were suitable,I should | 


prefer to place them so that I could 
visit all the apiaries by driving the 





| 





| 
| 


| for an apiary. 


-_—— 


hands to keep the yard in nice condi- 
tion, besides preparing sections, put- 
ting them on, keeping the hives 
painted, and making new ones when 
required. I never expect him to do 
all the work during the honey-flow, 
but give him assistance in extracting. 
The more assistance that is required 
for this purpose, the better the apiary 


pays. 

When extracting I use little boys 
and girls for carrying the combs 
and from the hives to the extractor. 
Two of them, a little larger and a 
little practiced, do the uncapping and 
extracting. I have also had boys from 
ten to twelve years old that could put 
the combs back in the hives very well 
after they had been extracted. This 
class of labor, with us, is very cheap, 
and there is generally plenty of it in 
the neighborhood of every apiary, 
that can be got when required, and 
the youngsters think it as good as a 
holiday to get an opportunity to work 
in the bee-yard. 


With a good, practical foreman to 
visit the yards, and see after them, as 
much can be realized from the * out 
apiaries’’ as from the “ home ” ones. 
Very often they bring in better re- 
turns, because they are selected on 
account of their fitness, while the 
home apiary may only be tolerated 
because of its being your ‘** home,” 
rather than the most favorable place 
Almost any number 
of apiaries may be managed in this 
way if the owner is thoroughly prac- 
tical, and will devote his entire atten- 
tion to the business, or if a good, re- 
liable foreman and trusty students 
can be secured, or better, those who 
have had, say a year’s experience. 


I am satisfied that after one has 
mastered the business, and under- 
stands it thoroughly, if his surround- 
ings are suitable, he is only fooling 
away his time with one apiary, as he 
can manage several without any more 
trouble than is required to manage 
one. He would require a suitable rig, 
so thatin driving to each apiary he 
could take such supplies as he might 
require, and in returning could bring 
any honey that there might be on 
hand. 

I have parties offering me the privi- 
lege of establishing apiaries on their 
premises without any charge. One 


shortest possible distance, that is, five | man, where I had an apiary for over 


or six apiaries might be placed around 
a central one, or in a way that one 
could drive or take them all in in one 
route. Mine, unfortunately, are not 
so placed, and it gives me five or ten 
miles of an extra drive to take them 
all in, but as the locations suited me 


better, I thought it would more than | 
over-balance the extra cost of the) 
| ter in. 


journey to place them as I did. 
Each apiary should havea 
cal man or woman in charge. 


racti- 
have 


(frequently had students look after 
| them, but it pays much better to have 


assistants with at least one year’s ex- 
perience, as the foreman cannot man- 
age to go around to each apiary more 
than once per week, and sometimes 
scarcely that, especially if he has to 
give a day to each apiary, to instruct 
the one in charge. 








! 


ten years, sold his place and moved 
away. He has asked me to come and 
establish one on his new place, free 
of charge, knowing as he does the 
benefit that the clovers, fruit trees 
and vines receive from the fertiliza- 
tion of the flowers by the bees. The 
highest that I have ever paid is $25a 
year for bee-houses or a cellar to win- 
All the ground that is re- 
quired is a quarter to a half-acre to 
place the bees on. From $5 to $l0a 
year is the usual rent, where a charge 
is made at all. 

Even though a person hasa sale for 
all the extra colonies of bees he can 
spare, it will pay him to have at least 
one or two out apiaries, because if 
increase is the principal object, the 
sale of bees will doubly repay the in- 


‘he assistant in | terest on capital invested. Any honey 


charge has spare time enough on his ‘that they may stow away more than is 
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required, can either be extracted, or 
the filled combs may be kept for 
future use, as it is desirable to have 
some such combs on hand to save 
feeding colonies that are run more 
exclusively for honey. I believe that 
all such apiaries should be man 

for both honey and increase, unless 
the sale of bees is almost impossible 
ata very low figure, in which case 
increase is a thing not so much to be 
desired. D. A. JONES. 





The committee on exhibits reported 
that the following articles were on 
exhibition : 


Honey cans and labels, and malleable-iron 
honey-gates for honey-extractors, exhibited 
by B. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont. 

Samples of linden honey and clover honey 
—R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ont. 

Reversible hive and section-case ; and a 
machine for making T-tins—E.S. Armstrong, 
Jersey ville, Ilis. 

Adjustable division-board fixture for ship- 
ping bees, and a device for feeding and 
packing bees—J. B. Hains, Bedford, O. 
— honey—Edwin Hubbard, Oil City, 
Comb honey and extra funnel for bee- 
smoker—T. 8. Bull, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Samples of bee-supplies—Berlin Fruit-Box 
Company, Berlin Heights, O. 

Machine for folding sections—Wakeman & 
Crocker, Lockport, N. Y. 

Melissa honey-plant—A. C. Tyrrel, Madi- 
son, Nebr. 

Super for surplus honey—H. W. Funk, 
Bloomington, Ills. 

te of comb honey in patent paper 
boxes ; samples of the patent paper boxes, 
and samples of sections with foundation— 
N. N. Betsinger, Marcellus, N. Y. 

Samples of honey and honey-plants, and a 

hot ph of the honey exhibit at the Tri- 

tate Fair at Toledo, O.—Dr. A. B. Mason, 
Auburndale, O. 

Seed of the Chapman boney-plant, and a 
sample of honey from the same plant—H. 
Chapman, Versailles, N. Y. 

Reversible hive—James Heddon, Dow- 


s,s. 

ples of comb and extracted honey,and 
an improved section-case—Joshua Bull, 
Seymour, Wis. 

On motion of Dr. A. B. Mason, it 
was voted that the thanks of this 
Society are due, and are hereby ten- 
dered to the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture for his effortsin behalf of the 
bee-keeping industry, and for estab- 
lishing an Apicultural Station near 
this city for experimental work. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet at Toledo, O., at the call of the 
executive committee next year. 

W. Z. HurcHrnson, Sec. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Apiculttral Reports, Moving Bees, etc. 


E. J, CRONKLETON, 








I consider yearly reports of those 
engaged in the production of honey 
and the management of bees, both in- 


miles to a basswood forest, and I left 
6 colonies at home in town. At that 
time I do not think thatthere was any 
omeey that had 2 pounds of pees te 
I only expected to get the b - 
chambers well-filled for winter, but 
in a few days that was realized, and I 
uton the section-cases. The flow 
asted about 12 days, and I took in 
1,600 egos sections of as nice 
honey as I ever expect to see. The 
fall honey-flow did not resultin any 
surplus honey. . 

hat none may be deceived in the 
matter of moving bees, let me say 
that the 6 colonies that I left at home, 
were left for the reason that I did not 
want to make the third trip or load. 
I presume they were about average 
colonies, They all ss more per 
colony than any in the grove. One of 
the 6 colonies gathered 106 pounds of 
comb honey. One colony cast a 
swarm on the day that I moved them 
to the grove; it gathered 76 pounds 
of comb honey, and I carried it 3 
miles from the same grove. This 
solves the *‘ long and short haul,” I 
never will move bees again. 


I finally came out of the past re- 
markably poor season with a short 
crop, and lots of robbing and disaster, 

moeeny (aes usually does not be- 

ong to the business),and with 42 colo- 

nies, which I put into the cellar on 
Nov. 18, all in fine condition, Iam 
usually very successful in wintering 
bees, and last spring they came out 
strong, clean and nice, with no spring 
dwindling. 

My crop of honey is all sold for cash 
at 20 cents per pound. I hope that 
the bees will pass through the coming 
winter safely, and that 1888 has some- 
ing good in store for us all. 

unlap,+o Iowa, Nov. 26, 1887. 





For the American Bee Journai 


Legislation for Bee-Keepers. 


DR, C. C. MILLER. 








And now it’s the good old AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL that misinterprets 
my legislation views. Well, I’m used 
to it. I know there’s no malice in it, 
so I don’t lose any flesh over it, but 
it’s funny how every one who tackles 
the legislation business gets some- 
thing about it askew. , 

Now here’s the ** old reliable,” page 
755, talking about my advocating 
legislation for ‘* specialists ’’ ‘* by pay- 
ment of a license fee.”’ Now did I 
ever ask anything for ‘specialists ”’ 
as against others? Did I ever advo- 
cate a “license fee ?” Didn’t Irather 
leave the whole subject open as to 





or and useful to all concerned, 
so I will report the results of my 
work for 1887 : 

Last spring I commenced work with 
82 strong colonies. Every ing 
looked promising, and the bees bre 
up well —— April and May; but 
in May we lacked our usual rain. 
June came, and the drouth began on 
June 10, but. white clover yielded 
scarcely enough to keep up breeding 
to June 25. ith the inerease I have 
45 colonies. 


articular kind of legislation ? Didn’t 
iI always compare bee-keepers with 
|farmers, and isn’t the farmer pro- 
| tected in his territory whether he has 
| one acre or a thousand ? 


| You see I only put these things in 


|question form, for I am — so| frames of brood and honey to start 


said ‘to have said, that if any one 


| mixed up by the various t 


should say I had tried to bribe the 


ings lam|on, and it has done ans well fo 


~~~ 


and the middle of Lake Michi 
would hardly feel safe to sa oly 
thing more than to ask, ** Did I ?” 
In spite of the Waterloo defeat. just 
let me whisper in your ear, Bro. New- 
man, that legislation is desirable, and 
sometime it may be feasible. There 
were more who favored it at Chicago 
than a year before, at least there were 
foc opbonny 9 fatSringscea "Pr 

g av an ; 
Cook, although not “on king 
terms ” with me regarding legislation, 
threw out one straw for me rasp 
before drowning, by saying oat not. 
one opposed his view) that the man 
who owns a piece of land doesn’t own 
the nectar secreted on it. 

Icommend to those locating con- 
ventions hereafter, the plan (thanks 
to the forethought of Mr. Newman) 
which was adopted in the late conven- 
tion at Chicago, of holding the ses- 
sions in the hotel which was head- 
quarters for bee-keepers. It was ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and convenient. 

P. §8.—Bro. Newman, may be you'll 
say I’m not fair to say anything 
about lation after promising to 
keep quiet, but all I have to say is, 
* You un it.” 

Marengo, 3 Lil. 

[Well, well; that fairly takes our 
breath, Bro. Miller, If we did not 
fairly state the matter it was because 
we did not grasp the true idea. Cer- 
tainly we thought we did do so, but 
we accept the Doctor’s statement of 
the case, for if he cannot give the 
intent of the discussion, no other living 
being can do so. 

When we made this statement: 
** Dr. Miller is evidently far in ad- 
vance of the times, and will have to 
wait until public opinion catches up 
with him on that subject,” we cer- 
tainly did not intend to say that it 
was not desirable, for we are inclined 
to the opposite—only we do not yet 
see how it can be successfully accom- 
plished. We are waiting for ** further 
light” on the modus operandi—when 
that difficulty is surmounted, count. 
on us for generous support of the 
theory.—Ep.] 









Experience with Bees, Feeding, etc. 


J. B. DUNLAP. 








I bought a colony of bees in 
cember, 1886, and one last March, and 
I now have 7, and one swarm went to 
the woods. I got 100 pounds of comb 
honey ; the first swarm issued on June 
4, the last one on Sept. 2; of course 
the latter is light. I gave it twa 











being so late. My next latest swarm 
‘ened on Aug. 22, and it filled the 








legislature to pass a special law givin 
Ito aa. hoes | 


me exclusive control to raise, 


I moved 39 colonies 3 eat all the honey between Marengo to the hive. 


hive nicely, They are Italian-hybrids 
| in movable-frame hives, eight frame 
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When I bought the colony last 
spring I was given some copies of the 

EE JOURNAL, after read 
them I decided to subscribe for it, 
and it was a good investment, I as- 
sure you; for one of my colonies, after 
filling its hive, lost the queen, and I 
did not know it until after they were 
reduced quite low. I sent a descrip- 
tion of it to Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, 
whose name I saw in the Bex Jour- 
NAL, and he sent me a queen, tellin 
me to give it a couple of frames o 
brood. I did so,and introduced the 
queen, and in three days afterwards I 
saw her laying, and now I have a 
good colony, which would have been 
ost if it had not been for the Bes 
JOURNAL. 

I have put all of my bees into the 
cellar, and they are well supplied with 
sealed honey, except the one that 
came out on Sept. and it has con- 
siderable, but not what I would like 
it to have. 


I read in the Bez JOURNAL how to 
make a cheap bee-feeder with two 
poo of tin bent into two hoops, fit- 
ing one in the other, then — a 
piece of muslin over one, and shoving 
the other down into it; and then to 
pour in syrup made of ulated 
sugar. I did so, andit worked nicel 
with my young colony. 1. Will it do 
to f them in the cellar? 2. If 
there comes nice warm days, as there 
often does here, will it do to put them 
out on the summer stands and feed 
them, returning them to the cellar at 
night? I puta block one inch thick 
under each corner of the hive, thus 
raising it one inch all around, and 
tacked on wire cloth, for ventilation 
for them. 3. Will it be sufficient for 
them ? 

Rochester, Ind., Nov, 19, 1887. 

{1. Yes; you can feed them in the 
cellar in the same way. 


2. When necessary, the hives of 


bees may be put on the summer stands 


en any warm day,and the bees can 
have a cleansing flight. Put them 
back into the cellar at night. Feed 
them in the cellar. 

8. That will be quite sufficient; in 
fact, many prefer not to give them as 
much as that.—Epb.] 





For the American Bee Journal 


Bee-Keeping and Gardening, etc, 


JOHN BOERSTLER. 








As some people think that they 
cannot do anything else when the 
have bees to look after, I will tell how 
I manage: I had one acre in straw- 
berries this season, with only a-14- 


year-old boy to help me pick tyré ber- 
ries, and as I have no team, ¥ havea 
wheelbarrow, on which I whéeled the 
strawberries 144 miles to tle landing, 
and the empty crates back. 1 have 


cleared about $125 this yéar above all 
amperes. and have lost about $25 by 
not having crates and boxes in time. 
I wonder what Dr. Miller will sa 
when he reads this. That is wort 













the feeding of a few chickens, but I 
did it, and will do it again if I kee 


ing | my health, and I am now 59 years old! 


The following is my report for 1887 : 
I bought 2 colonies of bees for $12; 
Italian queens, $4; bee-hives, sec- 
tions, and other bee-fixtures, $11; 
total, $27. The results were: Three 
new colonies, $30; two new empty 
bee-hives left, $3; sold in honey in 
old comb, at 15 cents per pound, $4 ; 
honey in sae posee sections at 20 
cents per pound, $4; tetal, $41. 
Vashon,+o Wash. T., Nov. 14, 1887. 





Local Convention Directory. 





1887. Time and place of Meeting. 
Dec. 7-8.—Mich: State. at Bast Saginaw, Mich. 
D. Cutting, Sec., U » Mich. 


Dec. 15.—Southeastern Michigan, st Adrian, Mich. 
A. M. Gander, Sec., Adrian, Mich. 


1888. 
Jan. 7.—Susquehanna , at New Milford, Pa. 
rier Mt Sealey’, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


Jan. 10, 11.—Ontario, at Woodstock, Ont. 
W. Couse, Sec. 


Jan. 11.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
Henry Patterson, Sec., Humboldt, Nebr. 


Jan. 20.—Haldimand, at Ontario. 
B.C. Campbell Bes. Cayuga, Ont. 


eg” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 


y taries are requested to forward full particulars of 


time and place of future meetings.—ED. 











Value of a Bee-Paper, ete.—S. M. 


Cox, Alvarado,é Ind., on Nov. 29, 
1887, writes : 


I cannot ag! well get along with- 
out the BEE JOURNAL. I get more 
for my honey than those who take no 
bee-paper, thanks to the market re- 
ports. This has been a very poor 
season here for bees. I started with 
47 colonies last spring, secured about 
900 pounds of honey, mostly comb 
honey; and I increased my apiary to 
100 colonies. I sold 5 colonies, had a 
few robbed, doubled up several colo- 
nies, and I now have 77 colonies left. 
Some of them are rather light in 
stores; some are packed in clover 
chaff, and the rest are in double- 
walled hives. I look for a better sea- 
son next year. 





Death.—Miss Edna Jacobus, North 
Urbana, N. Y., on Nov. 30,1887, sends 
the following notice of her father’s 


Y | death : 


John Jacobus died of heart trouble, 
on Noy. 25, 1887, at the age of 67 

ears. He had been a member of the 

ational Bee-Keepers’ Union for 
about 18 months, had taken the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL two years, 
and had always been deeply interested 
in bee-culture; but had taken more 
interest in bees since he joined the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, than he ever did 
before. We have at present 65 colo- 





nies of bees. 





Bees in Winter Quarters, ete.—F- 
A. Gibson, Racine,o Wis., on Nov. 
29, 1887, says : 


Ihave 80 colonies of bees in winter 
Serves, and all are doing nicely. 
They have plenty of honey to live on. 
I have taken one ton of extracted 
honey, and 300 poundsof comb hone 
from them. gathered it 
from sweet and Alsike clover. My 
extracted honey bri 15 cents per 
pound, and the comb honey 22 cents 
per pound. I took first and second 
—_ on bees and honey at the 

ine County Fair. 





Bees had a “ Picnic,” ete.—J. H. 
Howe, Mansfield,o. Mass., on Novy, 
27, 1887, says : 


I commenced the spring of 1887 
with 8 colonies, inc them to 15, 
and one colony was robbed to death. . 
I bought 3 colonies, and now have 17, 
which I shall try to winter. I have 
taken out 6 pounds of honey, and fed 
230 pounds of sugar this fall. My bees 
have had areal “ pienic ” to-day. The 
temperature at noon was 68°, to-night 
it is 60° above zero. 


The Season’s Results.—Mr. ©. A. 
Wright, Little Prairie Ronde, 9 Mich., 
on Nov. 23, 1887, writes : 


I put 39 colonies into winter quar- 
ters on Nov. 17, 1886, 80 of them in 
the cellar, 8 packed in chaff in a 
clamp out-doors, and 1 in a double- 
walled chaff hive. All were in 
condition except two that were light. 
I brought out about April 1, 1887, 
losing one out of those that I put into 
the cellar. I moved my 
miles on April 19. I have sold 2 colo- 
nies, lost 1 by its being robbed, and 1 
by spring dwindling. I in 
them to 72 colonies by natural swarm- 
ing, and lost 5 by robbing during the 
extreme dry weather in July and 
August. I have 69 colonies now, 62 
strong ones, and 5 light in bees and 
stores. I paid $58.25 for hives and 
supplies, and have taken about 200 
pounds of comb honey in one-pound 
sections—enough for my own use. 
There was not much money in it this 
year. 








The Season in Tennessee.—J. H. 





Higgins, Victoria,o. Tenn., on Nov. 
| 28, 1887, writes : 

| My bees are doing very well now. 
| They brought in their last pollen on 
| Nov, 18, from ashrub on the creek. 
| Owing to the drouth, my bees did not. 
| do very well this season, as [ got only 
about 30 pounds of comb honey per 
colony ; the rest I got in reading the 
Bee JOURNAL, as a school fund, 
which I hope to continue while I kee 

| bees. My bees are all Italians excep 

|one colony, which isa hybrid. I use 
|a hive of two stories, and tapered, > 
| frames below and 10 above, to hold 60 
| one-pound sections in the top story. 
|To-day we have an indication of 
| approaching winter from the north- 
|west. Thereis ice % of aninch on 
the ponds, which is uncommon for 
| this time of the year in this locality. 
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To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We receive letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of “ Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “ American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 





We will Present Webster's Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 





ee” Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will be eent FREE upon application. Anyone 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office 
or we wil! send them all to the agent. 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System.— 
We have received another shipment of these 
books, and have made such favorable terms, 
that we will now club them with the Bez 
JOURNAL for one year, both postpaid, for 
$1.25. We can supply all orders by return 
mail. The subscription to the Bez Jour- 
NAL can be for next year, this year, or may 
begin anew at any time. 





A Valuable Book Given Away.—We 
have made arrangements by wiich we can 
supply the AmeRIcCAN BgeE JOURNAL and 
the New York Worléd—both weekly—for one 
year, for $2.10, and present the subscriber 
with one of these books, bound in Leath- 
erette Free Calf : ; 

History OF THE Unirep SratTes—from 
432 to 1887.—320 pages.—Price, $2.00. 


History oF ENGLAND—from before the 
Christian era to 1887.—Price, $2.00. 


EVERYBODY's BOoOK—a ar emgg | of useful 
knowledge.—410 pages.—Price, $2.00. « 

The extra 10 cents is for postage on the 
book, which must be selected by the sub- 
scriber at the time of sending the subscrip- 
tion, and cannot be afterwards exchanged. 

The book selected will be mailed in a card- 
board case, at the subscriber's risk ; if lost 
it cannot be replaced. Be sure to write your 
name, post-office, county and State plainly, 
and then the risk of loss is very small. The 
subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Remember, the amount is $2.10 for both 
papers, and the Book and postage. 





Enameled Cloth for covering frames, 
price per yard, 45 inches wide, 20 cents; if a 
whole piece of 12 yardsis taken, $2.25; 10 
pieces, $20.00 ; if ordered by mail, send 15 
cents per yard extra for postage. 





Preserve your Papers fer reference, 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the Baz JOURNAL. 





We have a large quantity of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY, in kegs 
holding from 200 lbs. to 225 Ibs. each, which 
~we will deliver on board the cars at 10 cents 
per lb. Orders solicited. 





Wuecca Brushes are employed for re 
moving bees from the combs, They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent’ by mail, 
add 1 cent each for postage. 





We are sometimes asked who our 
authorized agents are. Every subscriber is 
such an agent ; we have no others, and we 
greatly desire that each one would at least 
send in the name of one new subscriber 
with his own renewal for 1888, The next 
few weeks isthe time to do this. We hope 
every subscriber will do his or her best to 
double our list of subscribers. 





We pay 20 cents per pound, delivered 
here, for good Yellow Beeswax. To avoid 
mistakes, the shipper’s name should always 
be on each package. 





We have a few Sets of the Bez Jour- 
NAL for the present year, and can fill orders 
until further notice, for all the numbers 
from the first of last January. New sub- 
scribers desiring these back numbers, will 
please to state it plainly, or they will not 





OUR CLUBBING LIST, . 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 





The American Bee Journal ....... 00.. 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Ki *Magazine........ 150.. 145 
’ Guide......... -150.. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 180 
ournal......... 200.. 180 
The 6 above-named papers .......5.00.. 450 
and Cook’s Manual........... nbiun 44 2 25.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1 60.. 150 
"s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 210 
Farmer’s Account Book......400.. 230 
Western World Guide ........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150 140 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.. 150 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocear .......... 200.. 175 


One yearly subscription for the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL must be ordered with each 
paper or book, in order to take advantage 
of the prices named in the last column. 





To All New Subscribers for 1888 we 
will present the remaining numbers of 1887 
—over a year’s subscription to the oldest and 
best bee-paper in America for only $1.00! 
No investment will repay such excellent div- 
idends to a bee-keeper, as a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. Sub- 
scribe now, and get the rest of the numbers 
of this year free. The sooner you subscribe 
the more you will receive for your money. 





When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Bus 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it, We will present 
a Binder for the Bez JOURNAL to any one 
sending us three subscriptions—with $3.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get ‘subscribers. 





Colored Posters for putting up ever 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 
forthe BgEz JOURNAL, and will send two or 
more free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up acluh, 





We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant seed 
at the following prices: One ounce, 40 cts; 
4 ounces, $1 ; % pound, $1.75 ; 1 Ib., $3. One 
pound of seed is sufficient for half an acre, 
if properly thinned out and re-set. 


Should any Subscriber receive this 
paper any longer than it is desired, or is 
willing to pay for it, please send us a postal 
card asking to have it stopped. Be sure to 
writ= your name and address plainly. Loox 
AT YOUR WRAPPER LABEL. 








Red Uxbels for one-pound paiis of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250’for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all. with name and address of 





be sent. 


apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Cumane. 
HONEY.—We White clover 1-lb. sections 
: ate. 2-1bs., 1 196.3 dark Gare t-loe. Tr@tbe; aan 
upon the duality, and style’ of foe 
are aaecw=s when sold in a — 
wey pe must be from 1 to 2 cts. per 


Nov. 8. 8. T. & CO., 189 8. Water St, 
CHICAGO. 


HONEY.— 18@20c. for best 
Firtractex be “Tighe raceme soit ; 2-1b. mw. | 15@ 160, 
tracted in good densana at 7@1( Money 
comb ey are large, and the Feceipts have 
pay it month. RAB 
161 South Water St. 


DETROIT. 
agi nem white in 1-lb. sections, 17@19c. 
» Demand fair. 


Extracted, 9@10c. 
BUHSWAX.-21@280. 
Nov. 2 H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CLEVELAND. 


Bae Ae, —Best white 1-Ibs. sell readily at 19@20 
Loi. pe ot White clover extracted, 8c. 


“Hike W AX.— 

Oct. 24. eo. EKENDBL, 115 Ontario 8t. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote : Extra white 1-Ibs., 17@18e. ; 


Bxtracted, white and choice, 
by ei 8 omatt 7c. Supplies becoming reduced. 
EESW —22c. 


Nov. 19. BOMACHT & LEMCEGR, 122-124 Davis 8t. 
8AN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—We Wig. : White to extra white comb 
16@ 18c. fH dca ied, Si i amber. 


: extra 
bd 8+ would wang —yh in the n market. 
SMITH & CO., 423 Front 8t. 


NEW YORE. 


HONBY.—We quote: white in 1I-Ib. sec 
tions, 17@19¢.; the same in 2-lbs., 15@! | bees 
wheat i-lbs.. 12@i4c.; 2-Ibs., 10@12c. aTrwies 
1@2c. per Ib. less. White a. BGC. | buck- 
wheat, 5@#c.: Sou a per gallon, 60@ = 
MR WESW ak —220230. 

MOCAUL & HILDRETH BROS. ne 

BSept.2. 28480 W. Broadway, near BL 

KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.— We quote new oro : Choice white 2-Ib. 
sections, 16@18c.; dark 21bs., '5@16c.; choice — 
1-Ibs.. 20@22c. ; dark x 11D 18@i7c. White ext 
ted, \ hi dark, Demand good, but Slant 


su . 
Bkdaw AX.—21 to 22c. 
Nov. 23. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


cameas oIrTy. 
HONEY. ae quote: Choice white 1- ion, 200. 


1 ; cholee white 2-Ibs. 18e.; dark, 14c. 

Griracted. A (ng. Calitornia—white -Ibs., 18e.; 

dark, i5e.; white 2. 16@ixc.; dark, 14@15 cts. 
White extracted amber, 8c. Supply fair. 

BEBSWA oot 1, 220.3 No. 3, ie. 
Oct. 6. CLENOSE ELON OD. cor 4th& Walnut 
8T. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Choice comb, 15@ 180: latter ce for 


jh bite clover in good cond 
ages 4¢-5c. Extra = tb bright oones 
Cancers >> ar advance on above. 
Short \ enan A ty BE, 
BEMSWAX. AX.—2vie. for prime. 
D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial 8t. 


CINCINNATI 


on 21. 


HONBY.- We 


ice comb, ‘obama, totes a Fm 5 —~}, mathe 
o. is far for boner of the job ods.and 


pace 8. 
BEKSW AX.—Demand —20@22c. per ib. for 
good to choice seliow, a eeave. 
: Fancy pame: 1-Ib. podtiana, 


Nov. 10. C. F. MuTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 
ra bet fan or aibs. .. 15@16e. es 1@2c. 
3 ane 180 s-lbs., eine: 21bs., 10 


tiie lie. Sirtractod: w e@ide.; buckwheat, 6 
to 7c. Market firm. 


Nov, 22. F.G. STROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water St 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HONBY.— white 1-Ibs.. 19@20c.; fair 1-Ibs. 
Px, 5 ie toe . Tas Novsale yet bor dark 


NEW YORE. 


afe 








BOSTON. 
Iwenections, Mr@iss. , itd. apations. [poms > 


BRWSWAX.—35 ots. per Ib. 
RIPLEY, 


Nov. 21, Bake & . 57 Chatham Street. 





New Subscribers can obtain the ful! 
numbers for 1887 and 1888 for $1.80, as long 
as we have any sets of 1887 left. There 
are only a few,and to get them an early 
application will be necessary. 








Advertisements. 
WANTED .2nsreee dere 


47Atf (Lock Box 64), Ills. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 
PRICE 6 gon, To peat we emi, 


‘ernon, Linn Co., lowa. 
9 
cna retail. on scvertisoment in cbStrer ote 


WANTED, 


EXTRACTED HONEY & BEESWAX. 

















: SUPPLY DEALERS: 


A= Bp ing should write rns me ey 
ECIAL PRICES On BEE-SU 
A ee fall and winter. 


@” A heavy Discount allowed, 
Address, A. F. STAUFFER, 
44Ctf STERLING, LLLINOIS. 


The Chapman Honey-Plant. 


PRICE OF THE SEED: 
$ Ounpes - o pe beeenasl 200 
es Una 
Larger quantities by Express at Reduced 
Price. Sow very early in spring or late 


in the fail. It ve in a low tempera- 
ture. Ihave twelve acres that will bioom 





os spring. lo sow Lyd 9B this fall. 
success 
4404 VERSAILLES, N. ¥ 





IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


Teacher, Cad. or 
Friend, both e — os found 
combined in a copyof Webster's Unabridged. 





Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


ota Oana 
A Gazetteer of the World 





A™ ONE having the above to consign or 

sell, will find it to his interest to corres- 

pond with us. We handie all kinds of prod- | 

uce and make liberal advances _ re ian li of 

lading.” Address, 8. T. FISH 

aaa South Water 8t., CHICAGO. | ILLS. | 
3t 


NOTICE. 


BEE-HIVES and SUPPLIES, 


RjSoesons, T Tin Cares and Shipping- 
Crates, Bee-Smokers and Meta! Corners, 
Honey-Extractors and a. 

Send for Price- List. 
B. J. MILLER 

NAPPANEE. INDIANA. 


BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 
Read whatJ.1. PARENT,of 

CH 4RLTON,N.Y.,says— “We 

pep dey R one of ar _o-~ 





49D4t 





eal 
is winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, to make and we 
expect todo it with this Saw. 
iy will do all you say it will,” 
Catalogue and ~ List 


Free. poem, 0. Ly pA. BARNES, 
45Ctr 464 Ruby 8t.. Kockford, LIL 


A Year a the si 


BEING 








BY DR. 6. “On3 MILLER. 





Price, 75 cents, by mall. This is a new wort 
of about 114 pages, well-printedana nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 





per 
oot 10. A OTe. opp. a129 NeFront Bt. 


THOS. G. NEW? AN & SON, 
023 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


locating and describi' 25,000. Places, 


A Biograp ictionary 


of pe 10,000 Noted P. 


All in One Book. 


| 3000 more Werds and nearly 2000 more Illustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G.&C. SEAmAl &CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


Friends, | if you | ere in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We wil! with pleasure send a —% le of the 
Semi-Monthly Gleanings ta 
with a descriptive price-list % the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Hone a= xtractors, b 
Foundation,Section ~ogh. pee eg books 
ane soernale, and ev peste ning 30 to Bee 
ture. Nothing ply send your ad- 
dress written plainly, to 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 











(3 
a NGRAVERS WOOD, 


NER Ss 
Ke = Moree cetcBo 
® ENGRAVERS TOOLS & SUPPLIES. - 2 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


mad) F 


Ly e 























“PRACTICAL TURKEY RAISING” 
By Fanny Field. This book tells als 
about the 
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A NEW ENGINE. 


(ENTIRELY NEw INVENTION.) 


WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT 
OF POWER AND SPEED! 


CREAT ECONOMY OF FUEL | Vor 


BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 
15,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


7,000 Beld perm: May, 18838. 


Mipve San 00ae shies Rice 
The whole 
enna Se 


and most workin 
bees in the World. pie ply a 1.26. 
discount to dealers and 


A. J. COOK, pres and Pubjisher, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


ON HIVES. 


In order to keep our Hive-Factory 
running during the dull season, we 
will make a DISCOUNT of 10 PER 
CENT, on Langstroth Hives, Cases, 
Frames, Shipping-Crates and Bee- 
Feeders, received before Jan. 1, 1888. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


beral 


‘Aly 





=. | 923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


N° high-priced Engineers are required. 
Any person can man it. No angular 
ush, or dead center. ction almost en- 
rely overcome. It is the most compact 
Engine a invented. It is perfectly 
overned. We also warrant it to attain a 
her speed and develop more power 
with less fuel than any Engine in use. 
Manufactured at the Cedar Rapids High 
Speed Engine Works, of Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 


g@” Send for a Circular. Ayn 


HENRY RICKE 
44Atf CEDAR RAP Ds 10 IOWA. 


Dadant’sPoundation Factory, wholesale 


civarliauaaestealeesaehene. 
EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


answer to frequent in: mates 
our’ Ln ee yd hg MO “an 
ve he 


cluded, ¥o adopt. ese two new 
sizes. The3 @ basket isin a 
ay PY pd ong steg and style 6s 
the 2frame, The 4 frame bas 








lete,| through to the honey harvest in 
way | possible shape. 





have no covers. 
can fram2s, 13x13 inches 
~ 10xis “ 





and retail. 


ket am are, bowever, touched upon. 








Dadant’sFou ndation Factory, wholesale 


advertisement in another column 





ee” If you wish to obtain the 
Highest Price for Honey this 
Season, write to Headquarters, 
122 Water-street, New York, 
F. G. STROHMEYER & ©O., 
Wholesale Honey Merchant. 


33A26t 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Flint, Genesee Co., Mich., 


H4s puvienes | a neat little book of 45 
pages, entitled, “The Prod nm of 
Comb Honey.”’ Its distinctive feature is the 
thorou ugh manner in whieh it —— of the 
use and non-use of foundation. Many “oer 

or 

stance, it tells how to make the most out 
of unfinished sections, and how to ng somed 
bees with the least expense, and a 


Ge Price of the Book, 25 cts. Stamps 
en oe 8. or Canadian. 


The American Apiculturist 


—SAMPLE COPIES FREE !— 


Ada HENRY ALLEY 
47 Att WENHAM, Essex Co., MA 


HEAD-QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


FACTORY OF 


BEE HIVES, &C. 


Early Nuclei & Italian Queens. 
¢@” Ninth annual Catalogue now ready. 
sOtf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 











Management of poy ee 
stm api 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of tae American Bee Journal, 


is fay up with the ee in all dete 


ree ae ursult, and bre in tnis the tains 


ing that cam aid in the 
produce the, most 
qouey in its best and most 


most attractive 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, pote. 


A Liberal Discount to Deale 
von the Dozen or Hundred. iy 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
323 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 
For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman 4 Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, 0. 


P.8.—Send 100. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Wallis, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the ves Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 
J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


Bp SENT FREE 


ASAMPLE XO. OF THE 


Phrenological 
Journal, 


Nature for every body. 

yIOW TOSTUDY THEM $2 a year, 2c. a no, 
Character es = anda list of BOOKS oa 

Tt ee 4 Phrenology, Physiogno- 

Every body_ sh a should read it. ™Y.Health, Heredity, &o 
200 pages, 200 fine illus. 40cts. Send address on postal 


CSN NEE & WELLS OCs 10 Beeneee. N, X. 


Bee-Keepers’ Cards, "EAO.QUARTERS | 

tiful &color Chromo Card, we have plain ¢ 8.— 

Cards, Caonery. , Monograms for Business 

and usement, for old and young, at onoemmans 
low prices. Circulars free. 25 Cards luc. 

kage cards and Ye et aya ise. 


HARTFORD, Washington bo., N 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


BOSS” One-Piece SECTIONS, 
pom RE Meta 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


BT eT Tee ict the coming season, O 
Witt ECTIONS as cheap as the pe 
wr ‘or prices. 

PriWatertown, Wis., Oct. 25, 1887. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER, 
Is published every week, at 10s, 10d. per 


annum. It contains the best practica 
inf for the apiarist. It is edited b 
nD nome ody or 7 oa. F. y 


























8., ete., 
and "published by John iunitie.} King’s Lang- 
ley, Herts, England. 
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Their Chaste Salutes are not mispiaced 
When women kiss a friend or brother ; 
Sut of life’s honey what a waste 
There is, when women kiss each other. 





“ How to Produce Comb Honey ” is 
the title of a new pampbliet of 12 pages, by 
George E. Hilton, of Fremont, Mich. The 
size of the pages are 4x6 inches, and the 
price 10 cents. It is the substance of an 
essay read at the joint meeting of the State 
Farmers’ Institute, and Fremont Progres- 
sive Bee-Keepers’ Association lest Febru- 
ary. It can be obtained at this office. 





Every One Needs a Calendar for the 
New Year, and will appreciate the elegant 
one designed and engraved on steel for 
Messrs. Doliber, Goodale & Co., of Boston, 
Mass., who will mail it to any one upon re- 
ceipt of ten cents in stamps or cash. It is 
one of Lovell’s finest steel-plate engravings, 
and is by far the handsomest calendar 
which we have ever seen. 





Only One Book of History with every 
club subscription to the AMERICAN BrE 
JOURNAL and New York World, is all that 
we can offer. The book is worth the whole 
money to be sent, and then you may con- 
sider the other two papers as a free gift. 





Give Proper Credit. — Several bee- 
papers have copied the report of the Chi- 
cago convention from the AMERICAN BER 
JOURNAL without giving any credit for it. 
As we paid the reporter for attending the 
sessions and writing out the proceedings, it 
is our private property, and any periodical 
which copies it, should in common honesty, 
give the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL proper 
credit for it. If it does not wish to do that, 
then let it send a reporter to the convention 
and get it in a legitimate way. 





—_— 


Colored Bee-Keeper.—It bas often 
been said that but few bees were kept by 
colored men. The following item is from an 
exchange, and shows that one colored man, 
at least, is a proficient apiarist : 

The first premium for the best display of 
honey at the Alabama State Fair was 
awarded, jointly, to R.C.Bedford and Robert 
De Jernette. e latter being a a ny the 
Advertiser speaks in h terme of him both 


Mr. T. W. Cowan has arrived at his 
winter residence in Switzerland, and by a 
letter from him we learn that he had a very 
rough ocean passage, but arrived in safety, 
and that the journey was very beneficial to 
Mrs. Cowan’s bealth. He speaks enthusi- 
astically of the very kind reception he met 
among the apiariste of America. He intends 
to write a series of articles for his paper, 
the British Bee Journal, during the coming 
winter, concerning American apiculture, in 
which he promises to “do full justice to 
American bee-keepers.” 

Upon arriving at Horsham, his English 
residence, he found that a triumphal arch 
had been erected, made of bee-hives, ever- 
greens, and flags, with the word WELCOME 
in large characters. There was general 
rejoicing among the people, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Cowan had returned in safety. 
Knowing that his many friends in Amer- 
ica will enjoy the reading of these particu- 
lars, we have given place to them, and 
congratulate our friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowan, upon their reception “at home.” 





Prof. Wiley’s Resignation is now 
called for, not only in Kansas but in New 
England, as will be seen by the following 
paragraph in the New England Homestea4, a 
paper of wide influence, full of pluck and 
enterprise. It says: 

It is apparent that the resignation of Prof. 
H. W. Wiley, Chemist of the National De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be requested 
at the close of this season's work in the 
pe — y experiments. Such acourse 
will do much to clear the air about Com- 
missioner Colman. ; 

A man occupying such a position should 
have known enough to try to remedy the 
evil effects of the silly lies he invented 
about the “manufacture of combs out of 
paraffine, and filling them with glucose by 


anything to arrest the multitudinous repeti- 
tion of the story in the papers of the World. 
Even when he is informed about the sad 
pursuit of bee-keeping, he simply laughs in 


Such a man inthe position of * National 
chemist” is a National disgrace ! 





of our farm exchanges : 

An experienced apiarist declares that the 
cluding the movable comb-hive, the honey 
extractor, comb foundation, and the safe 


methods of wintering. make 
ursuit which may be indefinitely developed. 


the value of its products, it may be truly 
called a great National industry. 





honey reads from a Rhode Island apiary : 


Comb by Machinery). 


by my 
Samuel Cushman, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mr. Cushman has done well. 





asa skilled apiarist an industrious and 
worthy citizen. 


concise, and reads enticingly. 





havoc it is playing, and its injury to the | Whe" the vote was taken. 


bee-keeping a 


Pure Boney -BxtreeGa aes ee eek any subscriber who wishes to have its 


The Langstroth Book.—Concerning 
the revision of this book and its publication 
next spring, Mr. M. M. Baldridge, of St. 
Charles, I)|s., writes us as follows : 


The following extract from a letter from 
Dadant & Son, dated Nov. 30, received by 
the writer, may be, of interest to all the 
readers of the bee-papers, and so unksown 
to them, I take the liberty of making it pub- 
lic, trusting no harm, but much will 
ensue in doing 80 : 


“ The revised work of Father Langstroth 
will probably be ready by next spring, and, 
judging from the number of inquiring 
friends, we anticipate a ready sale for it. 
Assoonas it is ready for the press, Or 
rather, for sale, the readers of the bee- 
papers will be duly informed by extensive 
advertising. We have been delayed in the 
revision of the work by different 
independent of our control, but we thi 
we bave now overcome all the o 

and that the balance of the work will soon 
be completed.” 

The revision of Father Langstroth’s book 
is certainly in the best of hands, and I sin- 
cerely hope that Messrs. Dadant will be 
able to give us the opportunity to peruse it 
by the time indi 


We hope that this important book will be 
published soon, fors0 many are very anx- 
ious to possess a copy of the latest revision. 
As Messrs. Dadant & Son are making thor- 


ough work of it, we may all with patience 
await its advent. 





Not Cincinnati.—Concerning the loca- 
tion of the next meeting of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society, Mr. C. F. 
Muth writes us as follows : 


Iam sorry that Toledo was selected for 
the next place of meeting of the North 
American Bee Keepers’ Society, and not 
Cincinnati. The great majority of our 
brethren will visit Cincinnati during the 
Centennial Exposition next summer and 
fall. There would be a chance fora grand 
meeting had Cincinnati been selected. The 
attraction of the Centennial, general reduc- 
tion of fares for three or four montha, free 


machinery.” But Prof.Wiley has never done | US¢ Of @ nice ball, all combined should have 


been an inducement, 

We should have preferred Cincinnati for 
the next meeting, but were not present 
We are sorry 
that Mr. Muth was not here to advocate the 


his sleeve, and apparently “ enjoys the fun.” | Claims of Cincinnati. 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.—We 
have purchased a lot of the “ medley” got- 





An Enthusiastic Aplarist, and there ten up by E. O. Tuttle, containing the faces 
aré many thousands of them; indeed, it | Of 151 representative apiarists, and a photo- 
may be truthfully said that “ the woods are | ST@phical sketch of each one, and will send 
full of them,” wrote the following for one | !t®ud the Bee JourNna for one year for 


$1.75, or will present it free by mail to any 
one for aclub of three subscribers and $3, 


modern improvements in bee-keeping, in- ‘ —_ 





To Delinquents.—After Jan. 1, 1888, 
we shall discontinue sending the AMERICAN 


ndeed, it may be so followed that, from its Bez JoURNAL to those who have not re- 
wide diffusion over our country. and from | sponded to the bills we sent out a few weeks 


ago. This does not mean that we shall try 
to deprive any one of the pleasure of read- 
ing the Bez JOURNAL who really desire its 


This is how a Label for extracted | Continuance, but find it difficult to pay now. 


Such can get ashort extension of time by 
asking for it. We should be sorry to lose 


from the Natural Sources.— | weekly visits continued, but do not want 


any to continue to take it who do not think 


It estab-| they are getting the full worth of their 
lishes a reputation for pure honey to bave| money. We are contemplating many new 
a distinctive and attractive label. It is neat, | features and improvements for next year, 





which we shall mention in detail in future. 
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A NEW ENGINE. 


(ENTIRELY NEw INVENTION.) 


WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT 
OF POWER AND SPEED ! 


CREAT ECONOMY OF FUEL 


‘Aly 





BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 
€ 

Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 
15,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 

7,000 Beld yet. May, 1883. 
1 Uisasnensa Festa Bare” B58 whet 
very, rote seerteereetee te itis tata the 

ne fullest and 

bees in the World, i Price, by mail, 61-96 igeating of 
discount to dealers and 

A. Jd. COOK, pbs and Pubjisher, 

Agricultural College, Mich, 
ON HIVES. 

In order to keep our Hive-Factory 
running during the dull season, we 
will make a DISCOUNT of 10 PER 
CENT, on Langstroth Hives, Cases, 
Frames, Shipping-Crates and Bee- 
Feeders, received before Jan. 1, 1888. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


==. | 923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


N& high-priced Engineers are required. 
Any person can manage it. No angular 
pose. or dead center. Friction almost en- 
rely overcome. It is the most compact 
Engine ever invented. It is perfectly 
overned. We also warrant it to attain a 
ghee speed and develop more power 
less fuel than any Engine in use. 


ppv vteeu at the Cedar Rapids High 
Speed Engine Works, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


@@” Send fora Circular. Address, 
HENRY RICKE 





= | Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


* | and retail. 


See advertisement in another column 





ee” If you wish to obtain the 
Highest Price for Honey this 
Season, write to Headquarters, 
122 Water-street, New York, 


F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 
Wholesale Honey Merchante. 


BEES ant HONEY, 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


RE RI a 


most attracti 
Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


tto 
wra ~~ pe any Dealers, by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
323 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 





P.8.—8end 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Walls, 4 to 14 sq 
ad g to the pl a oes Wholesale and and 
lars and Samples free 


ms none DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 








Pres., 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
Dadant’sFoundation Factory wholesale 
advertisement in 


er column. 


EXCELSIOR 





j Nature for every body. 
nIOW TOSTUDY THEM $2 a year, 2c. a no., 
od gens tee anda list of BOOKS on 
o. On ive book Frenclosy, Physiogno- 

Every body. ab should ‘reed it. my Health, Heredity, &o 
200 paces, 00 fine ill illus. 40cts. Send address on postal 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 775 Broadway, N, ¥. 





33 A26t 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 





HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for mee ay frames, we 8 and 4 
faded to adopt we pew 
c op’ Oo new 
sizes. The 3 frame Dasket iin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The4 frame basket 
is in'the larger can, worn Ene came 
metal standard for the basket 


to revolve upon, wy TE - m un- 

erneath “~y or 75 or 80 
ibs. of honey. It ay be complete. 
with cov and 


a 

18x20, which is 
intended for any size of fram 

with the $8.00 ae 

different styles 

ae yng 7ocenesiaee- 


mova- 
i > Beskete. ohe $s. $8.00 and 
no covers. 


can fram 3s, tong inches 
” 10x18 om 
* 1oxis “ 
frames of heh 18x20 
18x20 





bay in the 
asm tate 








Flint, Genesee Co., Mich., 
ms published a neat little book of 45 
entitled, “The Production of 
Comb! feney. ”* “Its distinctive feature is the 
thorough manner in whieh it treats of the 
use and non-use of foundation. Many other 
ints are, however, touched upon. For 
nstance, it tells how to make the most out 
of unfinished ,sections, and how to winter 
bees with the least expense, and aig them 
through to the honey harvest in 
possible shape. 
¢@” Price of the Book, 25 cts. 
parma 8. or Canadian. 


The American Apiculturist 


—SAMPLE COPIES FREE !— 


Ada HENRY ALLEY 
47 Att WENHAM, Essex Co., MASS. 


HEAD-QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


FACTORY OF 


BEE HIVES, & 


Early Nuclei & Italian Queens. 
¢@” Ninth annua! Catalogue now ready. 
sCtf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


Stamps 








48A4t 


Bee-Keepers’ Cards, HEAD-QuaRTERs | 
et Senter Saceme romo Card, we have plain d _ 


tnd Amusen Leg toys § "Monograms for Bu Bu ishing 
passes or old and young, at aston 
Circulars 25 Cards 


Neat packs free. 
N kage cards and ee! . vena iso. 
“Aiy HARTFORD. Washington Oo., N.Y. 


J. FORNCROOK & O0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘BOSS * One-Piece SECTIONS, 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


ee ou, the coming season, 
war Writes sEcTIO ONS as cheap as the oer 
‘or prices. 
. Watertown, Wis., Oct. 25, 1887. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER, 
TS published overs wee pn fete dy 
informatio n for the iarist. Tt is edited by 
oq eG ¥.R.M.S., ete., 




















and and published by Jc by Jon Huckle, King’s “awd 





